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" would have secured the happiness of the world, while 
" the edifice of their glory aud of their ambition is raised 
" ODly on public misfortune." 

Agriculture, as a branch of human industry, has a 
ralue equal, if not superior to any other, and lies at the 
very core of national well-being. Yet it is strange that in 
antiquity it yielded as much in dignity to war as it does in 
modern days to commerce. The social humility of those 
who first, and for ages have cultivated the soil, can alone 
account for this. Prisoners of war, martially subdued 
races, and serfs were the first apostles of this noble branch 
of industry. Those who fattened npon, and enjoyed the 
fruits of their modest labors, were inhumanly unmindful 
of their great arid indispensable importance as members of 
the commonwealth. Agriculture has had do remarkable 
eras, no famous and brilliant chieftains, to give a world- 
wide charm to its name, or to attract crowds of distin- 
guished followers : it had no Caesar or Alexander in 
antiquity, no Napoleon or "Wellington in modern times. 
With the exception of the beautiful labor which Virgil 
has consecrated to it, Art has even neglected it, except as 
a mere accessory to some other more popular subject. 
However neglected by the ambitious and the proud, agri- 
culture becomes of more importance daily. As national 
populations increase, as commerce, and manufacturing pur- 
suits absorb public attention, as cities become larger, and 
more seductive to the more aspiring members of the com- 
munity, agriculture alone can be relied on as the only 
means of protecting overgrowing populations from famine, 
communities from civil war, and men from a disposition to 
that over-excitement which is gradually adding members to 
our lunatic asylums, or bequeathing evils to coming gene- 
rations that may be still worse. If past social hierarchies 
have slighted agriculturers and their calling, a fuller deve- 
lopment of science is sure to do it justice, sure to give it 
that place among the not only useful, but humanizing 
forces of society, to which it is so eminently entitled. It is 
a mistake to suppose that it is not in keeping with a high 
degree of intelligence. In fact, all things considered, we 
doubt if there be any pursuit in life that opens out a more 
congenial field for the exercise of the body, the head, and 
the heart. What a protection it is from all the dissipa- 
tions attending city life, what a safeguard against the 
revulsions of commercial and manufacturing enterprises. 
To the young commencing life, as well as to the old about 
to close it in retirement, it is equally serviceable, equally 
desirable, and equally necessary to a complete and well 
developed existence. 

It is not good for man to be kept perforce at all times in the 
presence of his species. A world from which solitude is 
extirpated is a very poor ideal. Solitude, in the sense of being 
often alone, is essential to any depth of meditation or of char- 
aoter; and solitude in the presence of natural beauty or gran- 
deur, is the cradle of thoughts and aspirations, which are not 
only good for the individual, but which society could ill do 
•without.—/. S. Mill. 
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The Skies of Italy. — Italy having become distinguished as 
the land in which the Arts have most flourished, it has been 
the fashion with amateur writers to ascribe it chiefly to the 
influence of her skies, without well knowing the nature of 
them, or how they may compare with other atmospheres, and 
what their influence really is. The writers on Art in England, 
more in times past than the present, when they have lamented 
the low state of Art, instead of taking it to themselves, for not 
employing ir, have escaped by throwing the blame on her fogs 
and cloudy skies, without knowing that as regards the mere 
matter of light, the artist in England is better supplied than he 
would be in Italy. I never experienced the want of a good 
light in London. The fact is, that a blue sky from the north 
carries into the painter's room nothing but a dark blue light, 
and he has been very unobservant if he has not remarked that 
a passing cloud, lighted by the sun, immediately illuminated his 
room, his model, and his picture with a brilliancy, not only 
exhibiting both to greater advantage, but enabling Lim to 
finish his work with greater neatness. 

The American artist who has travelled and studied in 
Europe should know, if he has taken the pains to compare the 
pictures produced in different countries, and to reflect upon the 
influence of the atmosphere, that the skies most favorable for 
the purpose of his Art are those which are illuminated with 
beautiful masses, of floating sunny clouds, hiding the dark and 
chilly blue. The poets, therefore, who praise the blue skies of 
Italy, deceive themselves and their readers. The excellence of 
the Arts of Italy was not owing to her climate, but to their 
employment by the church, the emulation of the nobility and of 
the merchant princes of rival states. The skies of America 
aod Germany are more blue, and, therefore, unfavorable ; 
whilst the clouds of England, Holland, and Italy, especially 
Venice, have powerfully contributed to assist the artist in his 
studies of light and color. 

In painting a portrait, and wanting a bright light for the 
finishing touches, of only a few minutes, I have often waited 
four or five days for a cloud to pass my north window, as an 
angel of light. To remedy this defect I once tried to make an 
artificial cloud by thrusting out of the top of my window a 
frame covered with white muslin, raising it by a rod to catch 
the sun's rays over the roof of the house. It, indeed, pro- 
duced a bright, effect of light, but horribly unfavorable for my 
purpose, because every portion of my sitter's face, not directly 
lighted by the muslin, but receiving its light from the sky, 
appeared as if dyed with horrible splotches of indigo. My 
artificial cloud was too small, and its edges too sharp — unlike a 
broad expanse of light fleecy cloud at a distance, entirely over- 
powering the influence of what little blue there might be in its 
vicinity, which only answered the good purpose of producing 
some soft pearly tints between the lights and shadows. This 
experiment strikingly proved that the light from a clear blue 
sky is disadvantageous lo produce a warm glowing effect of 
color, and that it is really only a twilight. Every portrait 
painter should repeat this experiment for his own satisfaction. 
It is said that Titian painted with a south light ; but the objec- 
tion to it in America arises from the sudden changes caused by 
the frequent interruption by clouds crossing the sun. During 
the long, cold, bhie days of winter this is less objectionable, 
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especially with the window well supplied with good ground 
glass or varnished paper. 

The artist, therefore, has to regard the sky in two respects- 
one, as it furnishes him with light in his painting room ; the 
other, as it modifies the natural scenery out of doors. The 
climate of England is most advantageous for the landscape 
painter by reason of its moisture in producing successive grades 
of aerial perspective, and the various effects of shadows from 
the passing clouds. Sometimes in Italy, surrounded as it is by 
the sea, similar effects are perceived, with a beautiful roseate 
grey in the distance. I have seen, in the vicinity of Boston, 
the most gorgeous effects of sunset, surpassing in variety and 
intensity of color anything I have ever seen in Italy; but so 
transient and changeful as scarcely to be studied. In Italy the 
soft, golden sides of sunset are more frequently seen, and pre- 
ferable for the painter. 

Beturning from a ramble in the country near Florence, as I 
crossed the Ponte Trinila, I was arrested by the most splendid 
effect of the evening sun. The whole west was an immense 
fabric of gold of the most beautiful configuration of parts. I 
gazed on it enchanted! Oh, that my son Angelo, who was 
devoted to landscape, could not have happened to be with me! 
Still I gazed, but, finding the scene to change so little, I thought 
I might bring him to witness some of its glory; I therefore 
started off on a ran across the bridge, along the quay, through 
the arches of the offices, across the piazza, up to my painting 
room (at least half a mile), where, out of breath by the exer- 
tion, at fifty-one years of age, I found my son reading. I put 
his hat on his head, seized his hand, and could only say, 
"Come !" "We ran back the whole course I had taken to the 
centre of the bridge ; when, to my astonishment and delight, 
the scene was scarcely changed ! I narrate the whole circum- 
stance, not so much to show the amount of my excitement, as 
to impress the reader with the fact of the gentle changes of the 
Italian sky, as they may be contrasted with the atmosphere of 
our fast country. 

JUmfaanW $z&U, 

Mr. Editor : 

The Cbayon has, on several occasions, opened its pages to 
inquiry and discussion. This encourages me now to propose 
through it a question, which, to analyze and answer may, per- 
haps, be deemed a worthy task by some of its able readers and 
contributors, who have given thought and study to the subject. 

The question is : What constitutes Christian Art? 

Much has been written on Christian Art, and yet I believe 
that the views of most persons, as to what is Christian Art, 
are, if not utterly erroneous, confused and vague. There are 
those who fancy it to consist in the selection of a religious sub- 
ject, and can see it nowhere else. Those sweeping to the other 
extreme, as making all pictorial representation worthy a 
Christian, are yet more numerous; and the most prevalent 
idea is, that it is merely a distinct oranch of Art, like animal, 
landscape, and portrait painting. To have these fogs cleared 
away by a terse, thorough, correct, and clear definition, could 
not fail to secure the interest and earn the thanks of many. 
This is a Christian community, and it is but proper for us to 
rightly understand what this expression, " Christian Art," does 
signify, in a Christian sense. 

I am not a writer, but an artist, and as such I start the ques- 
tion for some better skilled in wording their ideas than myself. 
Yours, very truly, 

" J. A. <E. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

At a meeting, held on the 20th October, the chairman 
announced that the Board of Trustees had secured a room for 
the Institute in the New York University building. 

Mr. K. G. Hatfield read a paper on "Architectural Con- 
structions." Mr. Hatfield stated that the object to be obtained in 
architectural constructions is to sustain or resist some weight 
or pressure. To do this effectually, and at a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money, is a work of considerable importance. 
An insufficient provision of material results in a failure and the 
loss of money at least, if not the more serious loss of life ; 
while, on the other hand, all excess of material is a needless 
waste of property, chargeable to incapacity or to ignorance. 
Mr. Hatfield brought forward examples to illustrate these 
principles; namely, that of an expensive public building now 
in course of erection in this city, which, according to its plana 
and specifications, requires for its roof-trusses material that is 
adequate for two such buildings; — the falling of a fire-proof 
building on the corner of Wall and Hanover streets, some 
years since; — the destruction of the store of Phelps & Peok, at 
the corner of Fulton and Cliff streets, with the loss of some 
forty lives ; — more recently, the falling of a row of dwellings 
in Twenty-first street, near Fiftli Avenue, killing many of the 
workmen ; — the falling of a floor in Vermont, whereby some 
three hundred people were precipitated to the cellar; and, 
lately, in Ohio, the falling of a store, involving the loss of some 
$20,000. Mr. Hatfield then proceeded to a technical explana- 
tion of the principles involved in construction, and enforced 
them upon the diligent attention of architects. 

Mr. C. Babcock read a paper on "The "Ways and Means of 
accomplishing the Elevation of the Architects* Profession." 
Mr. Babcock considered that discussions, lectures, a library, a 
collection of drawings and models, social meetings, etc, 
although they can do a great deal towards it, cannot entirely 
succeed in placing the standing of the profession where it' 
should be, in comparison with other callings requiring for sue* 
cess in them practical knowledge and intellectual power. 
There was no reason why architecture should not be esteemed 
by the side of divinity, medicine, and law." The education of a 
thorough architect requires as much time and study, and the 
application of as fine powers of mind as are ever given to any 
department of human labor or learning; and the amount of 
information which the architect must get, as the rudiments of 
his profession is as great. The. knowledge of all the various 
branches of building, of materials, and the laws of their dura- v 
bility and strength, of the history and character of styles, and 
their applicability to modern uses, and of the grand laws which 
govern all Art, is not to be acquired except by years of study 
and thought. And furthermore, architecture being a fine or 
high art, demands of its professors, as essential to their great- 
ness, powers of genius which are independent of, and superior 
to those of ordinary intellect. But all this is, in our day, not 
appreciated by the public. They recognize as freely qualified 
members of the profession any full grown boys or aspiring car- 
penters, who hang out their signs and proclaim themselves ' 
architects ; and they can rarely distinguish between the produc- 
tions of these tyros and those of men whose whole lives have 
"teen devoted to their Art. In fact, the public are lamentably 
ignorant of what architecture is, and cannot tell good from 



